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reference throws a most valuable light upon the grammar-scjiool
studies of the period. In the technical language of the time, the
schools were concerned with the first three of the Seven Liberal
Arts. In the Middle Ages, theology was considered the queen of
studies, to which philosophy served as an introduction. The
studies which led to the supreme study of theology were known
generally as the Seven Liberal Arts. The Arts (or sciences) were
termed liberal from liber, free, and constituted the course of study
suitable for the freeman as contrasted with the Practical and Mech-
anical Arts which were learned and practised by slaves in the
classical period.1 The conception of the Liberal Arts takes us back
to Greece, at least as far as Plato, and passed over to Rome with
other aspects of Greek thought. The idea was given more definite
form by the late Latin writers, Augustine and Martianus Capella
in the 5th century, and Boethius and Cassiodorus in the 6th. The
two latter were responsible for fixing the number of the arts as
seven, no doubt due to Proverbs ix. 1, "Wisdom hath builded her
house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars."
The arts were divided into the Trivium and Quadrivium. This
division was first indicated by Boethius (475-525), who, in his
treatise on arithmetic, showed the relation of that study to the
other sciences of geometry, astronomy, and music. Speaking of
the,four, he wrote: "This, then, is that Quadrivium in which those
must travel whose mind being raised above the senses, is brought
to the heights of intelligence." The distinction between the Trivium
and the Quadrivium was completed by Isidore of Seville (570-636),
who, in his Etymologiae, produced an encyclopaedia of all the
knowledge as was available to his day. The conception of the Seven
Liberal Arts exercised a profound influence on after ages. We have
already met with the practical application of the idea in the curri-
culum of the school at York under Albert and Alcuin. Even as late
as the 18th century, many school books contained allegorical
illustrations depicting the Arts.2
1 This contrast was maintained in the Middle Ages, as witness the references to
the Seven Mechanical Arts in the works of Hugh of St. Victor in the 12th century
and St. Bonaventure in the 13th.   The latter, in his De reductione Artium ad
Theologiamt classifies the Mechanical Arts as the manufacture of clothes
(lanificium), the making of weapons (armatura), agriculture and hunting (which
also include the trades of bakers, cooks, and butchers), navigation, the theatrical
art, and medicine.   In the universities, the latter became an additional art added
to the Quadrivium.
2 A useful sketch of the meaning and development of the Liberal Arts is
given in the Spens Report on Secondary Education, Appendix II, H.M.SXX,
1938.